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4 
REMARKS ON QUARANTINES. 
SUGGESTED BY DR. CALDWELL’S ORATION. 
Continued from p. 39.) 


If the arguments adduced in the last number, should appear 
conclusive, it will then be admitted that every animal, without 
exception, is obnoxious to concealed enemies,..and that the as- 
sailed, is so constructed, as to be unconscious of the attack or de- 
signs of the assailant. If thisis inseparable from the economy of 
nature, it then necessarily follows that man must be subject to the 
depredations of eestri, ichneymons, apes maxillosce and pucerons, 
and perhaps, thousandsof others, which thesenses, aided by the di- 
rections of a correct understanding, may be able to trace ina way 
that will fall very little short of absolute demonstration: 

Insects of almost every description; have been found alive in 
different parts of the human system...but how they have obtain- 
ed admission into it, has been hitherto unexplained. We can 
alone form any conception of effects, the causes of which are 
unknown, by comparing them with like effects, the causes ef 
which are known. We have ascertained that the estrus equi 
deposites her eggs on the hair of the horse,,.that these develope 
there, and are conveyed in the worm state, into the stomach, 
and become bots, by which the horses are numerously 
destroyed. Bots have been found in the humanstomach. Is it 
not reasonable to believe that they are introduced into it ina 
manper that must be analagous to that by which they find ad- 
mission into the interiour of the horse ? The apes maxilloso: de. 
posite their eggs under the bark, and the larva work a passage 
into the interiour part of the hardest wood. The larva of insects 
have been found inthe cavities ofhuman bones. Is it difficult 
to conceive that eggs might be deposited under the surface of 
our bodies, and that the larva might similarly effect a passage 
into our bones? The cestrus bovis insinuates its eggs under the 
skin of these cattle, the worm proceeding from which, forms a 
tumouf, produces pus or matter, in which it lives until ripe to 
change itsstate. How many tumours of a similar description 
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are found on the human body, and how justly may they be at- 
tributed to a cause not very dissimilar ? We know, that various 
kinds of ichneumons penetrate the bodies of caterpillars, and 
there secure a protection for their offspring, at the expense of 
life to the protector. By what means can we be alledged to pos- 
sess an immunity from a process, which in so many respects, as 
to the manner in which disease and death ensue, resembles the 
fate of the caterpillar? Do not the variety of blemishes on leaves 
and trees, occasioned by pucerons and other insects, beapa stri- 
king similitude to appearances on the human surface, wholly in- 
explicable on any other principle, but this admitted, obviates 
every difficulty * How many changes of structure, and mon- 
strous appearances are exhibited in the internal parts of our body 
which are incomprehensible, if referred to any powers of the sys- 
tem ? ‘lhe guessing, the various attempts to explain these aber- 
rations of nature, have never reached even a semblance of pro- 
bability. Imagine them to be the work of insects, and our per- 
plexity ceases. ‘Thereare two ways by which a knowledge of 
pathology may be brought to great perfection...the one is, accu- 
rately to observe the manner in which the living insects that are 
found in the human animal are communicated ft other animals, 
ihe mode in which itis effected being cognizable by our sen- 
ses. This has been exemplified in the oestrus equi, the parent 
of the horse bots. In this way we may comprehend the man- 
nerin which they are conveyed into our stomach. The other is 
particularly to note the preternatural appearances, where the 
insectsare not visible, and to search for effects of a similar na- 
ture, where they are visible in any other of the works of 
creation. Polypous obstructions, consisting of stony matter, and 
parts thickened and unusually softened, or diminished in size 
and hardened, are numerous in the human cavities. ‘To what an 
extent donot the polypi form beds of coral, and impede, often 
change the direction of the course of rivers * It is by investiga- 
tions of this kind that we shall be led to adisclosure of many ’ of 
the secret operations of nature by which we are affected, and 
obtain, perhaps, nearly as correct a knowledge of the phenomi- 
na observable in the human, as in those which are discoverable 
in any other animal. If wecan once be satisfied that the cause 
of death, obviousin any one creature, must resemble the cause 
producing death in every other, we shall be enabled to form 
conclusions respecting our own fate, that will generally give sa- 
tisfaction. If this reasoning is just, it of necessity follows, that 
as the plague of the caterpillars, pucerons, and of all the insect 
tribes, is the ichneumon, which deposites its eggs in their bodies 
or in places near to where they abide, which when hatched, 
prey upon them, either wholly at once, or by parts...so the 
plague, yellow and every other fever, and every other disease 
we experience, must be occasioned by eggs insinuated, without 
our knowledge, into our bodies, externally or internally, or from 
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egos placed near our habitations which, when hatched, ir ei- 
ther case prey upon us by parts, one description giving a pre- 
ference to one part, and another to another. 

Had this method, in the economy of ature, occurred to my 
ingenious friend Dr. Brugmans, professor of natural history and 
of botany in the college of Leyden, previous to his bestowing so 
much attention to the origin of pus, he would have been able 
to have spoken more clearly on that intricate subject. His pene- 
trating genius saw clearly that putrefaction could have no share 
in producing it, and that it wasalwaysa peculiar operation of na- 
ture effected for a purpose he could not distinctly comprehend ; 
but which in the view here given to it, he would have unques- 
tionably understood, 

Presuming it, by the arguments offered for consideration, to 
be generally received that the cause of disease is a living prin- 
ciple,..that as theeggs of the ichneumon are deposited in the 
body of the caterpillar, or on leaves in the vicinity of puceron 
nests, and of other congregations of insects, on=w hich the larva 
of the ichneumon, hemerobious, and perhaps, of manyfother 
tribes, begin to prey as soon as they come into existence, so the 
bodies of all other animals, not excepting the human, are equally 
a receptacle for them, and equally offer to them a sacrifice of 
life. 

If the opinions I have been endeavouring to establish, are sup- 
ported by such credible evidence, asto give them well founded 
pretensions to acceptance, what shall we say of the advantages 
attributable to quarantines ? Jf diseases, without any exception, 
eitheras to object or nature, are occasioned by a living principle 
which attacks and preys upon its fellow mortal, how can a qua- 
rantine obviate the difficulty ? If the origin of all diseases is a 
living principle, possessed of the power of removing from one 
place to another, and as our senses, it is alledged, are incapable 
of discerning it, how is it possible that we can devise any bar- 
rier against the invasion of that which is invisible ? 

Doctor Mead has this observation, in his treatise on the plague 

. 189, of his works; 

“It has been thougot so dificult to explain the manner how 

“* goods retain the seeds of contagion...that some authors, as 

‘‘ Kircher, Langius, &c. have imagined infection to be perior- 
‘* med by the means of insects ; the eggs of which may be con- 
‘‘ veyed from plaee to place, and make the disease when they 
“come to be hatched. Butas this isa supposition, grounded up- 

‘on no manner of observation, so | think there is no need to have 
‘* recourse to it. If, as we have conjectured, the matter of conta- 

“ gion bean active substance, generated chiefly from animal 
ay pba sa it is not hard to conceive how this may be lodged 

** and preserved in soft porous bodies, which are kept close 
** pressed together.” 

If the existence of eggs are grounded upon no manner of observa 
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tion, Ishould be glad to know upon what observations the exist- 
ence of an active substance, gencrated from animal corruption, and 
preserv ed tn soft porous beulic s, which are kept close pressed together, 
isfounded. Has this activesubstance been ever more distinct- 
ly scen thanthe eggs ? Areany of the other phenemina of na- 
ture analayous to it ? As there are no proofs which support this 
mere assertion, 1 ain disposed to believe that there is not one 
dispassionate observer, who will uot find it very hard to con- 
ceive that an active substance, such as itis described to be, can 
exist. Whereas, the agency of eggsis in unison with the whole 
ceconomy of nature...it will bear tiie scrutiny of the most accu- 
rate investigation...it has been distinctly seen in thousands of in- 
stanccs, and: therefore, must command the assent of all whose 
senses are regulated by a correct understanding. The first is 
uniformly supported ! by, the last is entirely destitute of, the sem- 
blance of moral evidence. 

It was reserved for the pious christian...for the wis— MAN OF 
EUROPE, as Le ts distinguishingly termed by Linnezus, to derive 
the origin of the most calamitous afflictions of the human spe- 
cies from objects completely trivial, Cats, dogs, poultry, old 
ropes, and such childish conceits, have been gravely adduced by 
reverend heads of the church, and profound philosophers, as the 
means of propagating contagion, It 1s to he lamented, that good 
and evil, wisdom and folly, are saotten united in the same per- 
son. Posterity will be astonished at the proofs which the most 
celebrated men have giyen of this in their allegations respecting 
contagion. 

That men, who impose it upon themselves and others, as an in- 
dispensable duty, to offer up their prayers to the deity, to appease 
his wrath for innumerable ‘transgressions, and to solicit his deli- 
verance from evil, which certainly argues a belief that he takes 
some’ share in their governmeut, should imagine he could sub- 
ject their lives to such accidents is certainly astonishing. The 
ancients attributed these scourges to the resentment of their 
Gods, on account. of disobedience. .but the wiser christians, 
whilst in their prayers they acknowledge him as the supreme 
governour of the universe, exhonorate him, in their private 
thoughts of all regulation in their concerns. They resort rather 
to chance; or the concurrence of the most trifling causes for the 
most dreadfui calamities to which their species is fiable. 

The establishment of quarantines is a Measure so serious inits 
consequences, that it is well worthy of the most attentive consi- 
deration. Two facts are adduced, i in the commencement of these 
reflections, which well merit review, as leading to consequences 
from which may be formed important conclusions. _ It was sta- 
ted it Vol. 1, No. 18, from Russell, that a Turkish vessel laden 
at Alexandria, and bound for Constantinople, was wrecked off 
Cape Baffo, on the west end of the island of Cyprus, and distant 
from the town of Limsol about sixteen leagues. <A great part 
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ef the crew that were saved, were infected with the plaguc..., 
By these it was supposed to have been communicated to the i In- 
tervening villages, aud thence, to the town, in the month of A- 
pril, where the contagion spread with such rapidity, that in 
one month, (June) upwards of four hundred persons died ofst. 

Let it be well remembered, that many of the infected persons 
fled ‘from Limsol to Larnica, forty miles distant, but without 
communicating the distemper. During the hot months of July, 
August and September, little was heard of the plague ; but the 
truth was, it had continued lurking in those parts, showing itself 
only by starts, particularly at Bafto, Piscopi, and other villages 
on the western and southern sides of the vad, 

The plague proceeded onwards gradually, in a northern di- 
rection, from Limsol to Nicosia, where it proved very formida- 
blein the month of October. In February following, 11 months 
after its appearance in Limsol, it began to rage at Larnica, where 
it laid almost every one prostrate. a 

What proofs are these in favour of contagion, adduced by the 
great champion for that mean of communication ? The infected 
did not spread the disease that emigrated from Limsol to Larni- 
ca. How strange is it that those whd escaped from the wreck 
olf Batto, should haye had an influence so eminently superiour ? 
Was the distemper more. virulent in those wlio arrived in the 
neighbourhood. of Limsol, and more capable of spreading the 
desolation, than those that removed to Larnica ? This cannot be 
niaintatried, because a number of the emigrants died in the hou- 
ses of the Larnicans, with all the most dreadful insignia of the 
plague, as bubos, &c. and yet all escaped unhurt. “The words 
of Russell are, ‘* The condition of Larnica, at this period, was 
remarkable. Ithad received part of the bukarren crew from 
Limsol,”’ that crew that had been the cause there of such ravag- 
es, “ it had maintained aconstant mtercourse with the infected 
quarters of the island ; peasants and mule-drivers from those 
parts, with the pestilential soreson their bodies, were daily in 
the streetsand markets, and some of them died in the houses of 
Larnica. On the 22d May, a vessel arrived from Damietta, 
which puton shore some infected passengers and sailors, who 
lodged in the houses, and communicated freely with the natives, 
Another Turkish vessel from the same place arrived, some time 
after, with infected persons on board. NOTWITHSTANDING THIS 
NEW IMPORTATION, NONE OF THE INHABITANTS OF LARNICA WERE 
KNOWN TO HAVE CONTRACTED THE PLacve !” 

How a man, with such conclusive proofs staring him in the 
face, could have been the advocate of quarantines, or of conta- 
gion as the medium of general invasion, even by the plague, is a 
most extraordinary proof of a preoccupied mind, Would it not 
have been much more rational in him, to have concluded that 
the distemper was brought to Limsol, in the same manner as it 
svas brought to Nicosia, and afterwards to Larnica and else- 
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wierc.. cand that those who escaped from the wreck were a¢ 
harmless, in point of fact, at Limso], asthe same persons, and a 
number of others in like condition, were afterwards at Larnica ? 
The event related by doctor Simms, respecting the small pox, 
which was epidemic in one part of Ireland, and of persons pro- 
ceeding from thence to another part, labouring under the dis- 
ease and dying there, and yet proving harmless to the inhabi- 
tants ; and of these same inhabitants being afterwards generally 
invaded by the epidemic, 1s a clear proof, thateven an infectious 
disease cannot be propagated from person to person, so as at once 
to Jay prostrate a whole country. 

The cause of disease must have avery different mode of work- 
ing itseffects. If, asalledgedd, it is an host of flies which depo- 
site their eggs either on our bodies, or near our bodies, so that 
their larva can conveniently attack us, then all difficulty vanisb- 
es. Then they may either proceed from one bodv to another, 
or attack great numbers of bodies at the same time, and as other 
larva herd together, we may readily see how it comes to pass 
that disease rages more in one part than in another, and at differ- 
ent parts in succession. ‘This is so conformable to the econo- 
my of most insects, that proofs from analogy, applicable in eve- 
ry instance, present themselves in crowds to the honest enquirer, 
who has alone truth in view. 

It has been stated, and will be unhesitatingly admitted that the 
human race partakes of a double nature...one animal, the other 
spiritual, and that in capacity of the first, we are placed at the 
head of the animal creation...in quality of the last, probably low 
in the scale of spiritual beings. 

If those that are above us, are as well acquainted with what 
regards our animal @conomy, as we are ofthe order by which 
the creatures below us are governed, may we not believe that 
they must view usin nearly the same light, in the measures we 
adopt for obviating the dangersof the pestilence, that we should 
the horses, were they capable of it, in forming cordons and es- 

tablishing quarantines against the causes of evil, which we know 
thev derive from the botis ; 

They certainly can as clearly discern the source of their suf 
ferings as we can the origin of our greatest scourges, at least, sq 

ar as relates to our senses. J.C, 


(To be Continued.) 








FOR THE OBSERVER. 
THE CAMELEON......No. XI. 


BY THOMAS FICKLE, ESQ. 
To Thomas Fickle, Esq. 
«© The noblest employment of man is to assist man,” —Sophoc/es. 


The acquisition of knowledge is certainly the most honoura- 
ble and pleasurable employment of man. Jn the pursuit of lite- 
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rature and science, a virtuous and philanthropic mind feels a 
delightful anticipation of the pleasure which learning affords as 
a mean of benefitting mankind...a richly cultivated mind, 
ever a liberal and generous one... it delights i in the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and has the greatest satisfaction in ennob- 
ling and expanding the minds of others. Seneca, that able mo. 
ralist, used to say, that he would spurn the proflered g oift of wis- 
dom, if on the condition not to impart it to others. ... And Cice- 
ro, that luminary of wisdom and learning, considered the plea- 
sure of instructing others as one of the principal inducements to 
the acquisition of know ledge. It appears to have been evident- 
ly the intention of nature, that man should assist man, since, by 
giving him the faculty of speech, it designed him for a sociable 
aden The various degfees and species of genius or talent.. 
the natural turn which ove man has for one beech of science, 
and another for a different kind, is a strong proof that nature 
designed us to cultivate our peculiar talent, ig, to benefit socie- 
ty by the result of our labour. ‘* Nature,” says Mrs, Barbaud, 
‘‘has been much too frugal to heap together all manner of shin- 
ing qualities in one brilliant mass”...."he poet, therefore, should 
cultivate his talent for that divine art...the sculptor devote him- 
self chiefly to his profession...and the painter, who is also a 
“‘ heaven-taught soul,” should improve his taste and genius, and 
all of them ‘should willingly bring the fruits of their study and 
labour into the general stock 

The ancients appear to have been particularly liberal in the 
communication oftheir knowledge to the world, 

Paulum sepulte distat inexux 
Ceiata virtus, 

says Horace.,.and his illustrious cotemporary, the Mantuan Po- 
et, places in the Elysian paradise, those, who, by the invention 
of useful arts, had instructed and adorned life. 


 Inventas.........+-- qui vitam excoluere perartes, 
*¢ Quisque sur tnemores, alios fecere merendo.’’ 


The same liberal disposition is evident in the writings of the 
virtuous and learned Addison...in those of Johnson, Budgel, 
Steel, Hawksworth, ‘Thornton, Moore, and the whole list of pe- 
riodical writers, whose object was the amelioration of society. 
The diffusion of knowledge, and the suppression of vice and folly 
in whatever garb...the real worth of these works needs no eu- 
logium ; their influence on the manners of the times is their 
strongest recommendation. 

Ridicule isa powerful weapon in the hands of a virtuous and 
ingenious writer...it has been crowued with success, when the 
strongest arguments...the finest flowers of rhetoric, and the zea- 
lous effusions of honest indignation, have failed. Ridicule, has 
therefore, been a constant instrument of attack siatite the follies 
and vices of the day.... But it must be delicately used, if it would 
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have ifs effect, and none sheuld attemot to wield it, but such as 
possess the power to a considerable degree. 

‘The learned and witty author of Salmagundi, who possesses 
the imagination, humour and language of Addison, has not mis- 
taken histalent. Witha disposition to impart his knowledge... 
to dissipate illiberal prejudices...to correct the indiscretions of 
fashion, and introduce a true aud sterling elegance into our so- 
cieties...he negiects no means which genius can suggest, to pro- 


duce these happy effects. His style possesses all 1 elegant. 


simplicity of Goldsmith..,and his satire, all the pungency of 
Swift. The impudence and illiberality of post-road travelling, the 
pessrpe Ayes and insufferable vanity of ignorant foreigners, the 
ridiculous “‘whinwhams” and idiosyncracies of crusty batch clos, 


splenetic old maidsor venerable matrons, aud the inefliciency of 


a“ work ly” government, to re pel foreign aggression and insult, 
are all stated and ridiculed, in a style whieh | reflects the greatest 
honour on its learned authour, and will, no deubt, be produc- 
tive of the most desirable consequenees. | 

Another paper (prior ‘n time, and rather of a different nature,) 
is the Port-Folio, a most valuable repository of science and po- 
lite and elegant literature. The learned editor of this work, de- 
serves the united plaudits of the lovers of taste and learning, for 
his indefatigable attention in rendering his papers highly in- 
structive sand amusing. 

No person bas been more successful in the happy combination 
of the useful and instructive, than this learned gentleman..,.... 
Whilst the mind is informed, the heart 1s interested and impro- 
ved...of him we may say 

*¢ Ornne tulet punctum qui micevit utile dulci.” 

From the establishment of the Port-Folio, we may fix the era 
of American taste, literature and refinement. Latent genius 
has been elicited and -fostered...the most laudable emulation has 
been inspired, and taste, a relish for the fine arts, or the Jlitere 
humaniores, has crowned Mr. Denny’s disitierested and honour- 
able endeavours to the amelioration cf American genius, 

The literati of Boston have also distinguished themselves by 
various periodical papers, which do them the greatest honour, 
as they evince the most extensive erudition, the mest liberal no- 
tions, and the most ardent desire to improve society and rid it 
of these monstrous excrescences which fashion would justify.... 
«* Weshould consider,” says Antoninus, ‘“‘ what is most profita- 
ble tous. That is most useful which best agrees with our na- 
ture and constitution. My nature is to be a rational and socia- 
ble member of some city or commuaity, and my city as] am 
Antoninus, 1s Rome...as i am a man, 1s the world. These things 
which are profitable to these communities, are the things which 
interest me, first my country, then the world.” 

However great my pleasure Say be ia observing the vast im- 
provement which the cities of Poston, New-York and Philadel- 
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phia have received, from those excellent works, the Repertory, 
Emerald, Salmagundi and the Port-Folio, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge as a Baltimorean, that their interest claims my first atten - 
tion. Could I see a spirit of laudable emulation, a love of va- 
luable reading, and astrict attention to the rules of polite and 
elegant society, generally diffused among us, nothing could yield 
me more real satisfaction. 

daltimore is now rising with proud and rapid strides, to be 
but the second city, in commercial importance, in the union... 
Her citizens are growing extremely wealthy...the elegancies and 
Juxuries of life are fast introducing, and consequently intellectu- 
al improvement is “ devoutly to be wished.” 

A large portion of the young gentlemen of this city, are de- 
signed for the bar, or the study of medicine. If the improve- 
ment of others, does not offer them a sufficient inducement to 
write, the great advantage it would be to themselves, should have 
Its influence. This is to be sure, a selfish motive, and I] hope 
will shortly become but a secondary one. Whitt some young 
men justify their neglect of my Lord Coke’s Institutes, and 
Bacoh’s Abridgment, by maintaining that the study of law 
cramps the genius, destroys the taste, and vitiates the style, o- 
thers too fond of the musty folio, : 


, -“' Tread on flowers of taste, 
*« Yet stoop to pickthe pebbles from the waste, , 
‘¢ Profound in trifles, they can tell how short 
«¢ Were Esop's legs, how large was Tully’s wart.” 


Such beings will spend whole nights in reacing Booth on real 
actions, whilst Espinasse or Nisi Prius, lies neglected on the shelf 
..-Pliny’s Natural History, or Derham’s Physicatheology, are 
committed to memory, when Buffon and Animated Nature, are 
looked on with contempt.! The old-fashioned philosophy of 
Des Cartes is preferred tothe present system, and individual va- 
ga, inate ideas, syllogisms, and.personal identity, so effectually 
engross their time, that every branch of polite and elegant lite. 
rature is thought only fit to smooth the current of our latter 
days. 

I would recommend as a model to these deluded persons, the 
great sir William Jones, whose gigantic mind grasped the vast 
system of general jurisprudence, and united with it the grand 
circle of science, polite literature and elegant accomplishment. 
The observation of sir William, thatthe ‘law is a jealous sci- 
ence and admits of no association with the muses,”’ has been ad- 
vanced by someas a justification of their total neglect of Belle 
Lettre reading. Any one who isacquainted with the character 
ef this great man, will readily pronounce that he never intend- 
ed we dronld neglect this branch of information, whilst in the 
pursuit of legal knowledge. The observation only goes to say, 
hat the fascinations of the litera humaniores, but more especial- 
‘y of poetry, are so great, as often to create a disrelish for the 
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dryer and more abstruse pages of the law, if they be made our 
primary study. But polite literature, when used merely to fill 
up the little vacancies of time can be of no possible injury. It 
cheers us in our more dithicult pursuits, and aftordsthe most de- 
lightfuJ recreation, 

** Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo.’’ 

Apollo's bow 2s not forever bent, 

Occasional recreations from the toils of seyere study are re- 
commended by reason, and commen sense.,..and polite litera- 
ture, translating and composing, are frequently more useful 
relaxations, than a total abstraction from study. The mind, like 
a menstruum may be saturated with one species of knowledge, 
and receive another with great avidity. Sir William, when ‘he 
applied himself to the study of the law, made that his principal 
employment, but yet, be-was far from neglec ting occasionally to 
taste the pleasures of polite reading. Such excuses, therefore, 
as are generally given by young men, for not more frequently 
composing, are futile and totally unfounded, “They become, 
as Shenstone says, ‘‘ noone besidea cobler, with ten or a dozen 


children depending upon a patching end.” 
EUGENIO. 
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MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS...continuep, 





ist. Seventy Fours, 


With regard to the first method of defence, I would ask you 
what would be the efficacy of ten or even fifteen seventy- -fours ? 
For I donot see how it would be possible for youto have a grea- 
ter number constructed atonce. Would they be sent on cruiz- 
es with frigates, from New Spain to the point of Florida, or the 
mouth of the Mississippi; ot would they sailtogether in a_bo- 
dy? 

It is evident that in the firrt case, that is to say, if they sail 
separately, they. would be taken one after another, bya single 
European flect, or else be compelled to remain blockaded in your 
ports, 

In the second case, they would be too few, to resist fleets dou- 
ble, or triple their force...such, in a word, as the Earopeanscan 
so easily dispatch towardsthis continent...and, when destroyed, 
perhaps in a single combat, they would leave your harbours o- 
pen, and terrour would precede the enemy even into the inte. 
riour of your countr | 

If you have to contend with England, I do not see where you 
are to find fleets and vessels of the first order to oppose to those 
with which she could to-morrow cover the seas, to block you up 
at home, or to repair in a moment any losses she might have en. 


conntered. 
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If Great-Britain does not ravage the territory of France by 
perpetual incursions...if she is obliged to wait for the French 
upon the ocean, it is because the coasts of France are thick set 
with cannon, and covered with forts of every kind ; it is because 
the coasts of France, have not half the extent of shod ofthe Uni- 
ted States, and because they are defended by thirty millions of 
inhabitants, and 600,000 soldiers of the line, at present In 
camp. 

Should you on the other hand, have a war with France, it must 
be supposed she would not lose her time in prosecuting a naval 
war, from whigh she could not obtain any results, which would 
be either rapid, brilliant, or lucrative. (1) France will always 
chuse land expeditions, and the supernatural imprudence of those 
against whom she has so long directed them, can but augment 
her inclination for undertakings in which she has been so suc- 
cessful. ‘The expedition against Egypt...the passage of St. Ber- 
nard...the invasion of Hanover...the last German campaigns, 
were executed, whilst the enemies of France were coldly and ca- 
tegcrically descanting upon the dmposszbility of such enterprises... 
and whilst they treated as extrav agant and visionary every tu- 
formation that was given them of the operations which were a- 
bout to overwhelm them, 

Therefore, to return to my subject, [believe that in any hypo- 
thesis, all theexertions you could make to create a small navy, 
would only be an expence, which would produce no good ef- 
fects proportioned to the immensity it would cost you, 

2d, Gun-boats. 

On the second mode of defence, this is what naturally presents 
itself for reflection : 

If your ships of the line are taken or destroyed, or reduced 
to inaction ; what resistance can be made, by either gun- boats or 
floating batteries? 

Would the enemy land under their fire, when they would have 
a thousand neighbouring points, where they might do it with 
impunity, and with the arrogance and temerity, which either 
their superiority in arms, or the habitof warlike expeditions in- 

spires? 

The gun-boats then would not be more adviseable than ships 
of the line; but united te corvettes, and frigates, gun-bouts 
appear to me to answer in part the purpose of a defen- 
sive system, the object of which would be to protect the 
coasting trade and the harbours; I suppose, of course, that 





(1) This memorial having been written according to the. spirit of 
the president’ s message for the convecation of the ninth conzress 
—and the object of this message being only the protection necessary tobe 
given tothe American flag against the enterprises of the belligerent pow- 
ers in general, it was proper to treat ths subject in its relations with the 
various European powers without distinction, or referring to oue more 
than another. 
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these gun-boats would not have to contend with ships of the 
line, and that they would be supported by respectable batteries on 
land. Iwilladd that in case of war, as itappearsto me very 
difficult that you should on a sudden raise fleets enough, frigates 
and corvettes would still suit you best ; because the less of them 
would neitheir affect public opinion, nor the national finances, as 
would that of ships of the line. 
| 3d. Fortifications. 

As to what regards fortifications, they can be but of two kinds : 
regular fortification and field fortification. 

The first is employed to cover important towns, in order to re- 
serve places of arms where magazines may be in safety, and 
which may serve asa refuge, either to troops, beaten or too fee- 
ble ; or to inhabitants exposed to invasion, proper in short to ar- 
rest the progress of the eremy, by obliging him to lose time and 
men, by the fatiguing and painful labour of a siege. 

The second, which is field fortification, serves only to pre- 
serve a post ; to protect detached troops, and to render the par- 
ties of the enemy less enterprising. 

The first of these fortifications, requires an immensity of ze- 
ney, hands and time. | 

The second alone, is insufficient ; because it protects only one 
point,and furnishes no fortress or place of refuge. 

Here time, hands and money being equally deficient, regular 
fortification could be undertaken but on a very narrow scale, and 
oaly on verv few points ; such, for instance, as the bay of New- 
York, the entrance of the Mississippi; New Orleans; the con- 
fluence of the Potowmac and the Chesapeake, and some other po- 
sitions easily supposed ; which altogether would very insuflici- 
ently answer a system of defence. 

In this country, every thing of this nature has to be done at 
once; which woulda hundred fold encrease the expences, the 
labour and the difficulties. 

Here a town containing thirty or forty thousand souls occu- 
pies the same space as a capital with a half a million of men, in 
all parts of the ancient continent ; and the habitations are scat- 
tered here and there, forthe temporary accommodation of indi- 
viduals, without any regard to the military disadvantages of the 
position. It is too impossible to obviate suddenly so many in- 
conveniences, for me tothink of giving youthe senseless advise 
of incurring expenses so evidently usel2ss, as would be those of 
g eneral fortifications. | 

I imagine tbat this opinion, will not at least be suspected of be- 
ing interested on the part of an Hngineer, or be supposed to be in- 
tluenced in any way by professional prejudices. (Esprit de corps.) 

Adhere then to your militia, volunteer companies ; for it is very 
evident after all that has preceded, that land troops can alone de- 
fend your territory. : 


(Ta be. Continued, } 
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FOR THE OBSERVER. 
BEATRICE IRONSIDE, 
TO THE MODERN ZOILUS’S. 


'¢ Zoilus was a rhetorician of Thrace, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 260 years before Jesus Christ... 
He rendered himself famous by his severe criticisms on the 
works of Socrates and Plato, and the poems of Homer, for which 
he received the name of Homeromattic, or the chastiser of Ho- 
mer. Herendered himself so detestable by his malice and his 
calumnies that according to some he was stoned to death, and to 
others burned alive. The memory of this venomous critic is 
held in execration amongst all learned menand persons of taste ; 
and if the name of Aristarchus is applied in literature to the sen- 
sible and caustic, tho’ decent and delicate critic: the name of 
Zoilus has been applied in contradistinction to all zgurious and 
contemptible eriticks.”...Historical Dictionary. 

ZoiLus is not compleatly dead, like another Elisha, in quitting 
the earth, he left his double spirit to his disciples, who have re- 
tained all his rancour and his malignity undiminished ; and now 
with foreheads prostrate in the dust, they mutter as if from them- 
selves, the oracles with which he inspires them in his secret and 
sublime communications. For sometime, Baltimore has experi- 
enced the powerful effects of his influence, and the fanatacism of 
his posterity. And acoa.ition really ¢errchle, has burst forth a- 
gainst Mistress Beatrice. The parts have been distributed, the 
attacks combined, to harrass her asif from every side ; whilst the 
genius of Zoilus, like another Proteus, has not neglected assum- 
ing every form to conceal himself from the public eye. 

Thismischievous genius expected to derive a double advan- 
tage from this stratagem: that of multiplying in appearance the cla- 
mours against The Observer, and by concealing himself, of escap- 
ing the contempt which so base a persecution,and such ridicu- 
lous attacks could not fail to excite in all judicious and well dis- 
posed minds. 

But this manoouvre has failed, and notwithstanding his various 
metamorphoses, I recognize in the fury of his onset, in the 
coarseness. of his language, in the affectation and folly of his 
images ; in short, in the deformity of his various shapes, the piti- 
ful buffoon, whohad already declared, that he would unnihilate 
The Observer with the fillip of his finger. 

Certainly ! he may try:to poison it with the assassin dart of 
his tongue, as a hideous reptile in gliding under the grass, may 
carry death into the veins of the lion ; but he cannot destroy it in 
an open and ingenuous contest, nor can he accomplish it by his 
own strength. It iscurious, however, to follow our antagonists 
through some of their paroxysms ; because this furnishes an in- 
teresting lesson on the perversity of the human heart, and the 
delirium which wounded self-love may occasion. He bas thought 
proper to issue one attack, through the means of an obliging per- 
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sonage, who has had the kindness to give the public a pair of 
Spectacles, in order that they should see things in the light in 
which he views them, or rather conformably to the wishes of 
Zoilus, his master and prompier, whose whisperings from behind 
the scenes, it is not difficult to distinguish. 

I was, as yet acquainted with these obseure Spectacles, only by 
the noise which one of their ostensible editors had made in the 
street, in running frem door to door to force the public to become 
his subscribers, much as a famished wretch demands our purse or 
life on the high road, when EF was indebted to a neighbouring 
grocer for the supreme advantage of meeting with a specimen of 
this delicate and elegant production : it met my eye amongst 
some curling paper, after having travelled from the grocer’s store 
to the kitchen, already beginning to accomplish its very humil:- 
ating and inevitable destiny.. vee After having glanced over the 


curious series of abject, vulgar and insolent abuse that this miser- 


able paper contained, (which they have the temerity to present 
asa literury work ) I determined that its clamours proceeded from 
too low and mephitic a region, for it to be possible for me to ho- 
nour it with a reply ; and judging according to this maxim, 

“« that the style is theman,”’ I had resolved to leave tiese miserable 

toads of Parnassus to swell and puff in their own puddle, without 
according the slightest attention to their noisy and disgusting 


-croakings. But reflecting how often moderation is misinterpre- 


ted, how frequently the silence of contempt, is by’ certain per- 
sons mistaken forthat of embarrassment or confusion, I have re- 
solved upon defending myself once more, and the rather, as no- 
thing can be easier than to expose to full view, the excess of ig- 
norance and absurdity, and above all, the want of candour of 
those, who nonour The Observer with their persecution. 

The folly and caballing spirit of the scribblers who have at- 
tacked me is such, that they have chosen no other pretext a- 

inst The Observer, but one of those sallies, with which the 
Bort Folio and Salmagundi, and every work consecrated to litera- 
ture and the fine arts, in all polished nationsabounds. The no- 
menclature alone of the periodical works which have had and 
still enjoy any celebrity ia England, Germany, France and Ita- 
ly, would suffice ,to confound these petty subaltern inquisitors, 
who would weigh their leaden sceptres over all the pens of Bal- 
timore, :hat their ignorance mig ht remain ever undisturbed. 

But how have I forgotten myself in quoting Sa/magund:, and 
the Port Folio! How could I forget the anathema which the 
Patriarch of these Zotlus’s of our city, has pronounced against 


_these two papers, whilst admiring before the glass, the graces of 
his cravat and his smile, he delivers his oracles seasoned with 


Latin, toa drawing room full of ladies,...‘* The Port Folio has no 


taste, (says he ;) Salmagundi is trifling, although (he adds in confi- 
dence) J sometimes favour them, when m4 numerous occupations allow 


me time, with a fero articles in my way / 
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Tt may be judged then, if The, Observer can possibly escape 
his indignation, when this paper has the misfortune of being e- 
dited by a woman, and bya woman so impious as not to recog- 
nise his literary supremacy, and when thuse who contribute to 
The Observer have the audacity to write, without a permit from 
this pretended viceroy of Apollo ! 

And besides, too, he has sworn by his future immortality to 
sink The Observer. No, says Zoilus, jun. no one in Baltimore 
shall, have either the talent or the privilege of criticism but ac- 
¢ording to the patent which I shall grant them, and upon the 
subject which I shall chuse : and then, making two or 


- three of his miserable hzrelings, with whom he has promised to 


share the spoilsof The Observer, The Port Folio and Salmagun- 
di, repeat the risible imprecation, Zoilus, jun, has beliey ed, 

that all Olympus would re-echoit, and that The Observer was 
already pulverized by the destroying thunders of his genius! 
Whilst his noble satellites, opening a mouth wide and pestilential 
like that of the dragon of the abyss, have howled aloud, crucify 
at! crucify it / 

W hat do these wretched sycophantssay ? Ah, they accuse The 
Observer of the crime of envy. But against whom has The Ob- 
server ever shewn envy? J] DEFY them to point out a single word 
which it has ever directed against the merit ofany one, er a- 
gainst any periodical paper of the United States ; this is the first 
time, when, in self-defence it is compelled to attack any work 
stiled literary. 

When The Observer had occasion to speak of the fine arts, it 
said what no one amongst us in possession of their senses could 
contest ; but did it not do justice to the merits ef the celebrated 
West and Trumbull and La Trobe, _ Did it not speak in terms of 
Messrs. Guy and Groombridge which would have flattered men 
of great reputation in Europe. Zoilus has then demonstrated on- 
ly his own rage, when he has said it was to avenge Mr. Guy, he 
had taken up the pen; for certainly Mr. Guy had no rea- 
son to be offended with the honorable mention made of him 


in The Observer. Was it less just towards strangers of talent ; 


where can then the smallest vestige of envy or malevolence i 
found ? | 

When The Observer treated of music, did Mistress Beatrice 
fail, on any occasion, in doipg justice to the merit of those of 
whom she spoke, and in the criticisms of one of the virtuosos to 
whom, however, she wasvery far from refusing praise, she certain- 
ly participated in the opinion of part of the public, and of all 
those who know how to judge. Wéth regard to the remarks 
made on certain instruments used at Mr. Neninger’s concert, she 
partook of the opinion of the performers themselves: and if any 
thing could be wanting to prove the effrontery of the enemies 
of The Observer, it was the flat contradiction which Mr. Carr 
gave in the Federal Gazette of the 7th of July, to one of its fierce 
antagonists, 
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But the great Zoilus did not yet lose his courage; he directed against the 
Observer a thundering philippic ingéniously stiled warm! This warm cham- 
pion, eloquently accuses Mistress Beatrice in his turn, of having reduced the 
great pyramid of ancient literature to a pigmy. Thisis antithesis indeed— 
A pyramid reduced to a pigmy,is a flight beyond me—but it is true, 1 am 
but a woman, and I may be excused for not comprehending how a pyramid 
istobe reduced toa pigmy/ Neither do I understand, how Lamtosilence ~ 
a generation yet unborn— Amidst it all 1 am so confounded, I can no longer 
follow the flight of these modern Icarus’s, and I abandon them to their 
fate. I have given a specimen of the form of the libels of these worthy 
successors of Zoilus ; as for their foundation, itis not more happy than 
their prodactions are decent and just. So far from The Observer having had 
the barbarism of detracting from ancient literature, it is precisely the reverse, 
which has drawn on it the persecution of this cabal : T he Observer has ze- 
ver, nor will it ewer cease to repeat, ‘‘ that nothing can be good either in jiterature 
or the fine arts, inwhich the principles of taste which, antiquity and the great 
modern masters present, are neglected; and that they ought eternally to remain as 
ruies and models for the repression of every arbitrary innovation of the ignorant.” 

But after the silly brucality of these detractors, where their unparallel- 
ed WANT OF HONFSTy is most evident, is that afterthey had made a 
crime against the state of The Observer’s speaking with warmth of the 
known state of the fine arts amongst us; they themselves so jealous of 
natural glory, have not esitated at turning our MILITIA into ridicule in one 
of their late numbers; when the seal of these volunteers is so praise 
worthy ; when itis so necessary to offer them every species of en- 
couragement ; when it is so just to testify our gratitude to them ; but the 


fury of being witty at the expence of good sense, has already caught 


Zoilus in his owr toils, and he has sufficiently proved to every true Ameri- 
can, that the motive of the clamours of the Spectacles, and of the whole 
set, was no other thana Calculation of envy and inierest to injure The 
Observes, since this very patriotic set have been the first to insult the 
American nation, on a subject, which at the present conjuncture, is by 
no means aproper object of jest. 

It is not without the ex‘remest repugnance I have descended to reply Tro 
SUCH adversaries, but it appeared to me indispensable to make manifest to 
the public and my friends, once for all, what was the disposition, and the 
soul of the cabal which has burst forth against The Observer ; I thought 
it proper te make known to these wretched enemies, that woMAN, as she 
is, Mistress Beatrice does not fear their logic, and that their rhetoric hizh- 


_ly amuses her. 


But I hasten to leave without further delay, a controversy in which no 
one who respects themselves, can descend to the level of such antago- 
nists ; only regretting the necessity under which I have deemed myself, of 
eondescending to bestow on them so mnch attention and notice. 


— 
For the Observer. 
HISTORICAL EPHEMERIS. 


(Inserted by mistake in the last Observer.) 


Fuly 25,1471, died at the age of 91 years, Thomas A. Kempis a learn- 
ed canon, generally considered the author of a curious work, which 
has been translated into all languages, under the title of Jmitation of ¥e- 
sus Christ, but which some learned persons have attributed to Jean de 
Gersen. 
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